HARVARD
The vitality of the links with the past in this part of America is very attractive. You still find people bearing the names of those prominent in American history centuries ago : these are naturally proud of their ancestry.
I speak of a town in New England,
The land of the mist and the cod, Where the Lowells speak but to the Cabots
And the Cabots speak only to God.
But you can do more than find the old names ; here and there are still some, though very few, old houses in spacious grounds which have withstood the waves of city extension surging around them, and stand up as a memorial of times and customs which have long passed away. In such a house lived my old friend and pupil, Theodore Lyman, for long Professor of Physics at Harvard, whose experiments on the spectroscopy of ultra-violet have led to results of fundamental importance, and who, besides being a distinguished physicist, is well known as a hunter of big game, and has devoted many vacations to that pursuit. When in 1932, largely through his exertions, the very fine new physical laboratory at Harvard had been completed, he retired from lecturing and became Emeritus Professor. He still, though his mother is now dead, lives with old-time servants in the house which he has Hved in since he was a boy. He is a nephew of Alexander Agassiz, the distinguished naturalist, who was also intimately connected with the Calumet and Hecla copper mines. This connection was eagerly seized upon by the advocates of teaching more science in schools, who said that no doubt Agassiz from his knowledge of geology had been able to see that copper was likely to be found near the site of these mines, though no one before had suspected it, and that b} buying up land in the district he had made a large fortune 263